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LITERATURE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 

III. 

It is not altogether easy, among the many ends that may well 
be served by literature, to fix upon the pre-eminent aim to which 
all others should be subservient. Nor, with all the wealth of 
letters before us from which to choose, is it a quite simple mat- 
ter to select that which shall from year to year meet the special 
needs of children and further our general design. And when 
we have encountered these difficulties with such success as we 
may, there remains a third to give us pause. It is the question 
of method : How shall we bring pupil and material together so 
that the pupil's mind shall most readily take the material into 
itself and make it over into substance of its own life and means 
of growth ? 

No one of us, we may assume, can answer this question once 
for all even for himself. With a material varying so widely 
within itself as literature, and with the living souls of pupils not 
only varying from one another by countless differences, but 
within themselves by the very process of life suffering progres- 
sive transformation, he who depends too securely upon any fixed 
method is lost. He is lost, that is to say, if by method we mean 
a system of devices for securing definite results. Devices no 
doubt must be employed, but of these I shall say little. What 
I am more deeply concerned with is something more vital — 
the conceptions of human nature, its needs, and its mode of 
healthy growth, whether in adult or in child, by which the 
teacher of literature must be steadily guided. It is by these 
conceptions that he must test all the devices, the ways and means 
of instruction, that clamor for acceptance in the schoolroom. It 
is from these conceptions and from the nature of literature that 
he evolves his principles of conduct, his method in broader sense. 

At the risk of repeating some points already made, I venture 
to run over the notions that most concern me as a teacher of 
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literature. They are these : Every human soul is an activity of 
thinking, feeling, and willing, eternally distinct and different 
from every other, mysteriously isolated in the midst of myriad 
forms of life and myriad soul activities. This isolated soul is 
nevertheless so akin to the environing world that for its own 
growth, the realization of its own nature, it is primarily dependent 
on its environment. For material for growth, for nutriment, it 
is absolutely so dependent. Out of its environment must come 
the provocation to the activities of the senses which the mind in 
its turn must take up and transform into experiences of the soul. 
Yet, though the material offered for these experiences be the 
same, no two souls, we may well believe, ever selected from it 
exactly the same elements. Certainly no two ever transformed 
these elements into identical lives. The subtile power of trans- 
mutation resides in the soul itself. Not a mechanical force, but 
a vital force, its natural action is relatively slow, obscure, secret, 
eluding even the consciousness of him who is undergoing trans- 
formation. For effective and healthy action it requires time 
and freedom and something of quiet. Above all, the slow 
progress of the soul from potentialities of feeling and willing to 
a sane and noble and intelligent life of emotion and volition must 
be largely unconscious. The power of the soul to receive 
impressions, and to transform them into sympathy and love and 
pleasure and aspiration, is at all times far beyond its power to 
analyze its own experience, and even to give it simple utterance. 
To deprive any soul of the opportunity for experience till it 
acquire a commensurate power of analysis and expression is to 
cut it off from its most natural mode of growth. In children, at 
all events, expression is likely to be wholesome only so far as it 
is natural and spontaneous. A forced and premature effort at 
analysis and expression creates an unhealthy self- consciousness, 
and, if persisted in, is likely to make prigs and hypocrites. The 
earliest developed and most unconscious modes of self-expression 
are tone, bodily movements, and facial expression. Relatively 
much later comes the power to utter the self by articulate speech 
and chosen word. When the child enters school the former 
modes of expression are already developed to a point far in 
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advance of his power of speech, although still lagging far 
behind his power to receive and assimilate ideas, life. 

If these notions are well founded, they necessitate certain 
conclusions as to the duty of the school in general, and the 
teacher of literature in particular. It becomes incumbent on 
them, in the first place, to supply to the child for him to make 
over into his own substance a measure of life that shall not be 
strictly limited by his power of expression ; secondly, to give 
the already established powers of expression opportunity for 
growth through healthy exercise ; and, thirdly, to help the child 
to the acquirement of such further powers of being and expres- 
sion as his actual development at any time makes possible and 
desirable. I shall touch upon these points, of course, only as 
they concern the teacher of literature. 

What may be looked upon as the first, and perhaps the most 
important, phase of method in literature appears in the very 
choice of material. Life begets life and nourishes it. If the 
pupil at any age is to gain through literature increased power of 
feeling and thinking, of judging and acting, we must present 
him literature that invites him to feel and think, to judge and 
will. To give him courage, confidence in his own thinking, we 
must supply phases of life that in substance are well within the 
range of his experience, however novel they may be in form. 
To give that courage exercise, to challenge it to increased activ- 
ity, we must sometimes use literature that calls upon the pupil 
for thought and judgment, where to think and to judge requires 
a distinct effort on his part. To give sustenance to powers 
existing as yet only as ill-defined impulses, as " stirrings of 
inquietude," as fugitive shadows of emotion and aspiration, yet 
necessary to the fulness and beauty of life, we may now and 
then make use of literature that eludes the pupil's conscious 
grasp and altogether transcends his power of conscious expres- 
sion. 

Naturally, as feeling antedates distinct thought, is the mys- 
tic, inchoate stage of thought and will, the literature chosen for 
this last purpose must be for the most part in that form in which 
thought seeks expression when most highly emotionalized, held 
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in solution, as it were, in emotion — poetry. Moreover, since 
poetry holds thought and emotion in this closer union, and by 
virtue of its idealized tone and measured movement makes more 
potent and subtile appeal to the complete life within us, it must 
supply a large part of the material used for the furtherance of 
the other purposes also, must constitute a good' share of the 
course in literature. And as beauty is the great joy-giver, the 
inspirer of love, and quickener of aspirations, not only all the 
poetry in use, but all the prose, must have living beauty of form 
and spirit. 

After the choosing of material vital in substance and form, 
the next demand to be made upon the teacher is that he show 
his faith by works. If he really believe in the power of litera- 
ture that is instinct with life, and in the mind's inherent power 
of growth by selection, assimilation, and transformation of the 
elements of growth presented to it in literature and life, his 
main effort will be merely to remove the barriers that at any 
time exist to keep literature and minds apart, to give the mind 
freedom of approach to literature, freedom of contact with it. 
The special nature of his work at any given time will be deter- 
mined by the nature of the barriers that most urgently demand 
removal. And this depends in its turn upon the form of the 
literature and the stage of development already reached by the 
pupil. 

Until the child has learned to read easily, he is dependent on 
the voice of others for his access to literature. This is the stage 
at which the school receives him first, and with the best efforts 
of the school it is usually several years before the child reads 
well enough to find easy access in any other way. This com- 
plete dependence of the child on the teacher gives the latter at 
once a great responsibility and a great opportunity. Recogniz- 
ing that the value of the literature used here as much as of that 
used elsewhere is dependent, not upon substance alone nor upon 
form alone, but upon the vital union of the two, he must hold 
himself to a faithful presentation of the most artistic accessible 
version of the prose tales and to an equally faithful rendering of 
the poems. What this means is so much more generally recog- 
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nized in case of the tales than of the poems that I desire to 
dwell mainly upon its meaning in the latter case. 

The various modes of handling Hiawatha may make the point 
clear. Not infrequently one is told that Hiawatha is used for 
primary literature, only to discover a little later that the poem 
is never seen or heard inside the schoolroom. The bare outline 
of certain portions of the story as Longfellow tells it — sings 
it — is rehearsed more or less glibly in prose, and fixed in the 
children's minds by a good deal of perfunctory reproduction in 
such halting and unbeautiful prose as the teacher's version can 
inspire in children of unready tongues and scant vocabulary. 
Considerable effort is given also to the enforcing of practical 
lessons in economy and morals derived from the story — a thing 
that children are very apt in as far as words go. But of what 
makes Hiawatha — not a trace. The allurement of the forest, 
the feeling of the earth under our feet, of treetops rising high in 
the airy spaces above us, the friendly call of squirrel and bird, 
the kindred voices of the wind and the brook, the wide waters 
of Gitchee Gumee stretching into mysterious splendors of sunset, 
and the glooms and shadows of night — all these are lacking. 
And with these gone, the strange charm of the Indian life is 
gone, dependent as it is on its kinship to us, on the one hand, 
and its mystic relationship to the earth -life, on the other; its 
freedom of communion with four-footed creatures of the forest 
and all the denizens of air and water, its reaching out in dim 
ancestral memories and traditions to moon and star, the over- 
arching sky, and the invisible winds of heaven. The sense is 
gone of omnipresent mysterious life enfolding us, murmuring to 
us in voices, multitudinous, hushed, and whispering, but sweet 
and clear to one who walks the forest paths with loving feet, and 
lingers and listens as he goes. 

The bare action the poorest teacher of us can narrate in his 
own prose, but along with the action to suggest this rich world 
of emotion with its subtile tones, its elusive moods, its instincts 
of primitive man, its foreshadowings of the man-to-be, demands 
the poet's own verse, this unrhymed trochaic measure, half 
recitative, half lyric, in which the poet caught and preserved 
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forever the fitful voices of forest and wave. The child's suscep- 
tibility to tone and movement is so far in advance of his unaided 
power of interpreting words that the music of the verse is the 
necessary medium by which the poet's thought and emotion are 
translated into emotion and thought in the child. 

That they are so translated the teacher may make sure, not by 
probing question and demand for reproduction in the child's own 
words, but by watching the child's unconscious revelation of his 
mood in his attitude as he listens; in the changing expression of 
his face; in his gesture; in his tone as he catches up the poet's own 
words and repeats them for sheer joy in them; in the effect upon 
his play ; in the recurrence in his own speech of words and phrases 
of the poet; and in his longing to put hands on the pages, to own 
for himself the book that embodies in baffling symbols all the 
life that fascinates him. If other tests are needed, and some 
other mode of reproduction of the more tangible phases of the 
poem is insisted on than the repetition of the poet's own words, 
we may call to our aid a means of expression which the child 
delights in, and which is far less likely than the ordinary form of 
reproduction to make him self-conscious and awkward — draw- 
ing and molding and various forms of construction with the 
hand. This at the same time satisfies the demand of the teacher's 
conscience for tangible results, gives exercise to the child's 
imagination in a form of expression he already craves, and 
leaves the shy child-soul, undisturbed, to the silent, unconscious 
transmutation of the life of the poem into elements of his own 
being. 

As soon as may be the barrier of the printed symbol must be 
removed and the child brought into direct contact with literature 
through his own eyes. To this end I would have the book 
before the child from the first ; would have the teacher, though 
he know tale or poem by heart, keep loving hand on the book, 
refer to it freely, and often let a group of children gather close 
to look upon the page and follow the lines as he reads. Often 
let them in passages they know by heart try to gather from the 
half-known printed symbols the familiar tones. As time goes on 
and the symbols become less and less a hindrance, the book 
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must be more and more relied on, till to pupil as to master all 
consciousness of hindrance is gone, and as the eye falls on the 
printed symbol the ear hears the symbolic tone and the mind is 
aware of the thought and feeling symbolized by both alike. 

If our aim in teaching and studying literature were merely to 
get and to give information, we might be content to ignore tone, 
to pass from printed mark to idea oblivious of tone and all that 
it suggests ; but since our aim is life, and since to literature as 
art language is always spoken, is always a body of symbolic 
sounds conveying thought and feeling, not merely by fixed sig- 
nificance of printed symbol, but by subtile and varying sugges- 
tion of movement and tones, we can never reach a point where 
tone and movement can be safely ignored. In the earliest work, 
as we have seen, we depend on them, through the medium of 
the teacher's voice, to enlarge the child's limited power of inter- 
preting words and to give him the same joy and freedom that he 
feels in music. Later it becomes no small part of the teacher's 
duty even in prose, a still greater part in poetry, to increase the 
pupil's power of apprehending subtile differences of movement 
and tone as well as of visual image, that through them the pupil 
may more readily enter into the heart of the author, think his 
thought and feel his emotion, look out upon a world bathed in 
the same spiritual atmosphere. 

Much of this must still be accomplished through the teacher's 
own reading. Nowhere in the elementary school can we venture 
on much technical instruction in literary art whether of prose or 
of poetry. To do so would very likely be to misplace emphasis 
and substitute a crude and priggish pleasure in criticism for the 
vital pleasure we seek to give. Yet directly in his own reading 
and indirectly in guiding the reading of his pupils, the teacher 
will find demand for every bit of knowledge he can muster of 
art forms as well as of life. And pupils should go from the 
elementary school to the secondary school with their suscepti- 
bilities to art all alive, with quickened and intelligent vision, and 
ear and voice trained to perceive and render harmonies of tone. 

Other difficulties besides those of form and art stand in the 
way of the young pupil's appreciating and making his own the 
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life that is presented him in literature. He encounters life in 
forms foreign to his experience and mode of thought, and he 
needs, very likely, some help from the teacher in appropriating 
this life. He meets varying ideals of conduct, ideals sometimes 
running counter to all that he is familiar with. In following 
individual lives in books, he sometimes finds himself confronted 
with perplexing and conflicting demands for action, with ques- 
tions of life far too complex and difficult to be answered off- 
hand by any ready-made maxim or moral rule of thumb. 

In all these cases, and in how many more, the teacher is 
bound to give help if he can. And in giving it he should be 
at once reserved and generous. He should give of his best, 
but he should remember the sanctity of each soul before him, 
its right to grow by its own experience, its need of silence and 
reserve. He should remember that it is not just a pupil to pour 
information into that he faces, but a growing human being. As 
far as he speaks, he should speak to pupils as to friends, frankly 
and honestly, without condescension and without affectation. 
But he must remember they are not ready for all life all at once, 
even if his experience encompassed it ; and he must not press 
them too far for judgment and feeling. Within the limits set by 
the development of his pupils he should think with them, ques- 
tion and judge with them, laugh with them, and silently feel with 
them. Beyond that he must be content to wait for the silent 
working of the inner forces of life and their own experience to 
take up the substance of what they read and transmute it into 
powers of mind and heart. 

It will be seen that I plead for more unconsciousness on the 
pupil's part and for less dependence on rigid tests of progress 
than the present school ideal is inclined to permit. That ideal 
has grown up largely, I must believe, out of the preponderating 
importance so long given to arithmetic and latterly to the 
natural sciences, and out of the very natural desire to see 
results, measurable results, of our efforts from day to day. 
The teacher of literature will do well from the first to face 
the fact that if he really teaches literature he cannot expect such 
results. He is dealing with things imponderable, intangible, 
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immeasurable, with hope and love and faith, with subtile joys and 
apprehensions, with fear and courage and baseness and high- 
mindedness, with pleasures of sense and joys of spirit and con- 
tentment of the heart, with action and feeling, with the things 
that make and manifest character. Not for him, then, are the 
quick response, and the pleasure of seeing from day to day just 
what he has accomplished. In the face sometimes of apparent 
sluggishness and torpor in pupils, often of apparent indifference, 
he must keep a stout heart and work on, keep faith in the possi- 
bility and the value of what he is trying to do, and remember 
that inevitably the process- of life is slow, working beneath the 
surface, and becoming evident only with lapse of time. If 
he can be content with his pupils' unconscious expression and 
revelation of what is going on within them, he may find much to 
sustain his courage even from the passing day. As weeks grow 
to months, he will find the faces of boys and girls here and 
there kindling with a quicker sense of life, their speech showing 
a deepening judgment and sympathy. And as not months but 
years pass, echoes will come to him now and then from lives 
that are fuller and sweeter because through literature he touched 
them as they went their way. 

J. Rose Colby. 
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